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World  Court  and  League  of  Peace^ 

By 


Theodore  Marburg,  M.  A.,  LL.  D. 


The  dispute  between  Austria  and  Servia  was  ostensibly 
over  a  question  of  fact,  the  fact  whether  or  not  Servia  was 
a  party  to  the  conspiracy  to  murder  the  Archduke  Franz 
Ferdinand.  What  question  could  be  more  eminently  fitted 
for  a  tribunal? 

In  existence  at  The  Hague  were  two  institutions  quali- 
fied to  deal  with  it,  namely,  the  International  Commission 
of  Inquiry  and  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration.  Be- 
sides, there  was  the  example  of  a  century's  successful  prac- 
tice of  arbitrations  specially  instituted,  and  likewise  the 
possibility  of  submitting  the  question  to  consideration  by 
the  Powers  which  brought  about  the  understanding  of  1909 
between  Austria  and  Servia. 

That  none  of  these  instrumentalities  were  used  has  led 
many  men  to  feel  that  simply  to  set  up  institutions  to  which 
the  nations  may  voluntarily  refer  their  disputes  is  not 
enough ;  that,  in  other  words,  we  must  have  something  in 
the  nature  of  an  International  Grand  Jury^  to  hale  the  law- 

^The  question  of  a  League  of  Peace  was  presented  by  Mr.  Hamilton 
Holt  at  the  Third  American  Peace  Congress  in  Baltimore  (1911),  and 
Mr.  Holt  started  the  present  discussion  by  an  article  in  the  Independent 
September  28,  1914.  The  subject  was  discussed  at  two  round-table 
conferences  in  New  York  on  January  25  and  31.  The  writer  desires  to 
acknowledge  his  special  indebtedness  to  these  sources  among  many 
others  in  connection  with  what  is  here  said. 

2  See  "The  International  Grand  Jury"  by  Wm.  I.  Hull  in  Judicial 
Settlement  Quarterly,  No.  9,  August,  1912. 
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breaker  into  court,  and  that,  moreover,  the  moment  the 
voluntary  feature  of  arbitration  is  abandoned  there  arises 
the  need  of  force  to  execute  the  award. 

But  when  it  is  proposed  to  weaken  the  principle  of  sov- 
ereignty by  using  force  against  a  nation  a  great  diversity  of 
opinion  is  immediately  disclosed. 

The  project  of  a  World  Court  to  which  the  nations  may 
voluntarily  bring  their  disputes  meets  with  universal  ap- 
proval. It  was  adopted  ia  principle  by  the  Second  Hague 
Conference  (1907)  under  the  name  of  the  Court  of  Arbitral 
Justice,  was  approved  by  tke  Institute  of  International  Law 
(1912),  and  since  1907  has  been  steadily  supported  by  the 
leading  Powers,  including  Germany. 

The  World  Court  in  this  form  is  manifestly  a  realizable 
project.  On  the  other  hand,  whether  any  project  calling  for 
the  use  of  force,  and  necessarily  involving  something  in  the 
nature  of  an  international  commission  or  league,  can  be 
realized  is  problematic. 

Prudence,  therefore,  dictates  that  the  two  projects  should 
be  kept  entirely  separate.  But  the  idea  that  we  need  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  a  League  of  Peace  to  crown  existing 
international  institutions  and  to  compel  disputants  to  make 
use  of  them  is  in  the  minds  and  on  the  lips  of  men  every- 
where at  the  moment  and  it  is  important  to  face  some  of 
the  conditions  on  which  such  a  plan  would  necessarily  be 
based. 

Will  it  do  justice?  That  is  the  first  question  men  ask 
themselves  in  connection  with  a  League  of  Peace.  Will 
it  do  justice? 

If  it  is  to  be  an  instrument  of  oppression,  men  do  not 
want  it.  And  without  justice,  which  is  the  growing  purpose 
of  the  world,  it  cannot  endure. 
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To  be  effective  it  must  rest  upon  force.  And  in  inter- 
national affairs  the  employment  of  force  is  at  all  times 
fraught  with  danger — the  danger  of  oppression  and  the 
danger  of  organized  opposition,  inviting  the  very  disaster 
which  it  is  sought  to  avoid.  Men  recall  with  alarm  the 
acts  of  the  Holy  Alliance  of  Austria,  Prussia  and  Russia, 
set  up  (1815)  ostensibly  to  promote  Christianity,  but  really 
to  support  dynasties  and  in  practice  operating  to  suppress  as- 
pirations for  liberty  in  Naples  (1821),  in  Hungary  (1849), 
and — through  the  instrumentality  of  France,  which  acted 
as  its  mandatory — in  Spain  (1823).  They  recall  the  doubt- 
ful benefits  of  all  the  shifting  alliances  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  They  recall  especially  the  past  shortcomings  of  the 
Concert  of  Europe  and  are  conscious  of  its  present  dis- 
astrous failure.  They  are  faced,  too,  with  the  further  fact 
that  the  very  extent  of  the  great  war  devastating  the  Old 
World  now  is  due  to  the  groupings  of  the  Powers  in  the 
Triple  Alliance  and  the  Triple  Entente,  professedly  formed 
to  prevent  war. 

This  record  tends  to  make  men  cautious,  and  properly  so. 
But  at  the  same  time  the  present  unspeakable  struggle  has 
so  burned  into  our  very  conscience  the  wholesale  injustice, 
the  sum  of  human  misery  and  the  retrograde  influences 
which  flow  out  of  war  that  on  every  hand  one  hears  a 
demand  for  something  in  the  nature  of  a  league  of  the 
nations  to  prevent  war. 

It  is  seen  that  introducing  institutions  to  which  the 
nations  may  voluntarily  resort  for  the  adjustment  of  their 
disputes  falls  far  short  of  what  is  desired.  They  must  be 
obliged  to  submit  disputes  to  a  tribunal  qualified  to  deal 
with  them. 
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Now,  the  first  step  toward  a  successful  plan  for  a  central 
organization  is  to  ask  why  the  leagues  of  the  past  have 
failed.  The  answer  to  this  question  is  not  far  to  seek.  It 
is  found  primarily  in  one  defect  common  to  them  all, 
namely,  the  narrowness  of  the  circle  constituting  the  League. 
That  defect  is  fatal.  It  makes  possible  the  triumph  of  selfish 
interests.  It  facilitates  the  swapping  of  favors.  When  the 
first  Balkan  War  was  threatening  it  enabled  the  self-seeking 
of  its  members  to  ht'mg  to  naught  the  mandate  of  the  Con- 
cert which  had  declared,  first,  that  the  Balkan  States  must 
not  go  to  war,  and,  later,  that  even  if  victorious  they  must 
not  appropriate  Turkish  territory.  The  one  essential,  then, 
to  its  success  is  that  a  League  of  Peace  should  embrace  all 
or  nearly  all  the  progressive  States,  the  word  "progressive" 
being  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  perfection  of  the  laws  and 
the  extent  to  which  they  are  enforced. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  interpret  progress  in  terms  of  num- 
bers— growth  of  population  or  pounds  of  steel  or  yards  of 
cloth  turned  out.  True  progress  lies  in  the  direction  of 
growth  of  justice:  justice  between  man  and  man,  justice  of 
employer  to  employee,  justice  written  in  the  law,  justice  dis- 
played in  the  honesty  and  ability  of  the  courts,  justice  of  the 
State  toward  its  citizens,  and  justice  of  nation  to  nation. 

If  the  great  majority  of  the  progressive  nations,  so  inter- 
preted, unite  in  a  league,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
substantial  justice  will  emerge,  just  as  substantial  justice 
to  each  individual  State  results  from  the  united  action 
of  the  forty-eight  States  composing  the  American  Union. 

The  wide  play  of  interests  will  of  itself  tend  to  induce 
a  wise  and  just  course,  exactly  as  the  play  of  conflicting 
class  interests  under  a  liberal  government  within  the  State 
makes  for  the  average  good.     On  the  other  hand,  if 
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the  group  composing  it  be  too  small,  the  Leagvte  is  not 
only  apt  to  fail  in  justice  but  its  existence  will  invite  the 
formation  of  a  rival  group,  with  results  such  as  we  are  wit- 
nessing now.  Membership  in  the  League  should  be  limited 
to  the  progressive  nations,  for  the  reason  that  no  nation 
which  cannot  habitually  maintain  law  and  order  within  its 
own  borders  and  pursue  an  enlightened  and  humane  policy 
toward  its  citizens  can  add  strength  to  the  League.  A  back- 
ground of  honorable  traditions,  a  willingness  and  ability  to 
carry  out  the  awards  of  international  tribunals  and  to  fulfill 
its  own  treaty  obligations  are  all  essential  to  a  successful 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  any  people  with  the  purposes  of 
the  League.  To  include  the  backward  nations  is  to  en- 
danger the  success  of  the  League,  just  as  the  attempt  to 
apply  certain  other  international  institutions  to  them  hurts 
the  cause  itself.  Witness  the  damage  to  the  cause  of  arbi- 
tration by  the  rejection  of  three  arbitral  awards  by  Latin- 
American  countries  within  the  past  few  years  after  a  cen- 
tury of  an  unbroken  record  of  respect  for  such  awards  by 
the  world  generally.  In  the  same  way  the  lameness  of  the 
Central  American  Court  set  up  at  Cartago  is  interpreted 
as  a  failure  of  principle  whereas  it  is  due  to  the  character 
of  the  people  who  ought  never  to  have  been  expected  to 
operate  it  successfully. 

The  League,  then,  should  not  come  into  being  until  it 
is  adhered  to  by  all  or  nearly  all  the  great  Powers,  namely, 
Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Russia, 
Japan  and  the  United  States;  by  the  secondary  Powers  of 
Europe,  except  the  Balkan  States  and  Turkey,  and  by  the 
"ABC"  countries  of  South  America.  This  would  lessen 
the  possibility  of  a  future  grouping  such  as  that  perhaps  of 
Germany,  Russia  and  Japan  for  the  spoliation  of  China, 
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which  some  men  think  may  otherwise  come  about.  It  would 
introduce  into  the  League  the  small  progressive  countries 
which  have  no  disturbing  ambitions,  the  counsel  of  which 
countries  would  naturally  be  disinterested.  And  it  would 
give  to  the  League  two  strong  governments,  namely, 
England  and  the  United  States,  which  may  be  said  to  be 
satisfied  territorially.  Sympathy  of  national  ideals  would 
tend  to  hold  together  several  peoples  such  as  the  English, 
the  French  and  the  American,  and,  once  the  advantages  of 
the  League  became  apparent,  self-interest  could  be  counted 
upon  to  hold  the  others  true. 

At  present  there  exists  in  some  quarters  a  false  concep- 
tion of  the  nature  and  functions  of  the  State,  i.  e..  a  ten- 
dency to  lay  undue  emphasis  on  the  welfare  of  the  State 
as  over  against  the  welfare  of  society  and  on  the  value  of 
collective  action  as  over  against  private  initiative,  resulting 
in  setting  up  as  a  fetish  the  domination  of  a  particular 
State  or  race.  This  tendency  a  better  organized  society  of 
nations  would  hold  in  check,  if  not  actually  cause  to  dis- 
appear. It  might  give  way  before  a  feeling  of  solidarity 
between  the  nations  such  as  has  arisen  between  the  States 
of  the  German  Empire  and  of  the  American  Union. 

If  the  League  is  strong  and  just,  its  potential  force  need 
seldom  translate  itself  into  war,  for  the  nation  which  opposes 
its  own  will  to  that  of  the  League  can  find  but  few  sym- 
pathizers and  will  not  be  so  foolhardy  as  to  stand  alone 
against  it.  The  danger  of  the  League  being  called  upon 
to  employ  force  against  a  recalcitrant  nation  within  or 
without  the  group  would  accordingly  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. A  conspiracy  within  the  group  is  of  course  always 
possible,  and  one  or  more  great  wars  might  have  to  be 
fought  between  its  divided  forces,  just  as  the  Civil  War 
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had  to  be  faced  by  the  American  Union.  Permanency  of 
the  League  would  then  depend  on  the  triumph  of  the  forces 
of  union.  A  country  Hke  the  United  States,  which,  in  its 
present  detachment,  is  fairly  secure  from  attack,  runs  this 
risk  in  joining  the  League.  But  the  end  sought  is  so  great 
that  we  may  come  to  regard  it  as  our  duty  to  assume  the 
risk. 

As  to  the  functions  of  the  League,  it  should  not  itself 
attempt  to  settle  disputes,  but  should  limit  its  activities  to 
referring  the  disputants  to  institutions  at  present  existing  or 
hereafter  to  be  set  up,  and  to  insisting  upon  resort  to  them. 
The  institutions  at  present  available  are  the  International 
Commission  of  Inquiry,  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion, Mediation  and  Good  Offices,  and  the  long-standing 
practice  of  arbitration  through  specially  constituted  tribu- 
nals. To  these  it  is  hoped  shortly  to  add  the  International 
Court  of  Prize  and  the  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice,  both  of 
which  received  the  indorsement  of  the  Second  Hague 
Conference.  The  League  would  guarantee  the  amicable 
settlement  of  disputes  to  which  any  member  of  the  League 
might  be  a  party,  and  would  use  force  if  necessary  against 
the  nation  which  first  invaded  the  territory  of  another 
nation  in  contravention  of  the  mandate  of  the  League. 

In  the  opinion  of  some  men,  the  League  should  limit 
its  activities  to  composing  disputes  between  its  own  mem- 
bers. The  objection  to  this  is  that  such  a  desirable  result 
as  limitation  of  armaments  among  the  members  of  the 
League  cannot  be  looked  for  unless  the  members  feel  them- 
selves secure  against  attack,  not  only  from  within  the 
League  but  from  without  as  well.  Simply  to  guarantee 
the  territorial  integrity  and  sovereignty  of  members  is  not 
sufficient.    That  would  make  possible,  and  might  even 
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invite,  aggressive  action  by  a  member  of  the  League  against 
an  outside  nation;  while  the  obligation  to  insist  upon  an 
amicable  settlement  of  all  disputes  to  which  a  member  of 
the  League  may  be  a  party  involves  restraining  a  member 
from  aggression  against  an  outside  nation. 

The  question  of  whether  the  League  should  employ  force 
to  prevent  war  between  nations  wholly  outside  the  League 
is  not  so  simple.  There  is  double  danger  here  of  oppres- 
sion. On  the  other  hand,  wars  between  backward  nations, 
as  well  as  internal  disorder  and  lawlessness  in  them,  give 
rise  to  so  many  questions  between  the  progressive  nations 
that  they  would  naturally  call  for  attention  at  the  hands 
of  the  League.  In  the  writer's  opinion,  the  force  of  the 
League  should  be  so  employed  and,  by  and  large,  the 
League  could  be  depended  upon  to  act  justly  toward  the 
backward  nation.* 

It  would  probably  be  necessary  for  the  League  to  adopt 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  Bill  of  Rights  and  to  accept 
the  status  quo  geographical.  The  Bill  of  Rights  would 
specifically  reserve  from  interference  by  the  League  such 
questions  as  that  of  the  right  of  each  State  to  regulate  im- 
migration (already  an  accepted  principle  of  international 
law),  certain  political  doctrines  which  are  not  a  part  of  inter- 
national law  like  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  spheres  of  influ- 
ence which  might  be  defined  geographically.  Accepting 
the  status  quo  geographical  means  that  the  League  does 
not  attempt  ideal  justice;  but  the  necessity  of  such  a  com- 
promise is  based  on  the  difficulty  of  inquiring  into  the  un- 
just acquisitions  of  territory  in  the  past,  of  placing  a  limit 
on  such  inquiry,  and  on  the  practical  impossibility  of  cor- 
recting historical  injustices  of  this  kind.    This  difficulty  is 

*  See  an  article  on  the  "Backward  Nation,"  published  in  the  Inde- 
pendent, June  20,  1912. 
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illustrated  by  the  fact  that  such  an  attempt,  carried  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  would  involve  restitution  of  the  Ameri- 
can Continent  to  the  Red  Indian.  The  delicate  questions 
of  Poland,  Schleswig-Holstein,  Alsace-Lorraine  and  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina  will  probably  be  dealt  with  at  the  close  of  the 
present  war,  so  that  the  League,  which  it  is  supposed 
cannot  come  into  being  until  after  the  war,  would  not  be 
called  upon  to  face  them. 

Another  desirable  feature  of  such  a  League  is  something 
like  that  which  Charles  W.  Eliot  has  in  mind  in  connection 
with  it,  namely,  preventive  justice,  examples  of  which  are 
to  be  found  in  the  matrimonial  courts  of  Chicago,  the 
conseil  des  prud'hommes  in  France,  committees  of  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  designed  to  settle  commercial  disputes, 
and  the  English  provision  for  interpreting  contracts  author- 
itatively before  there  is  any  breach  of  contract.  Such  a  fea- 
ture would  contemplate  an  international  inquiry  into  grow- 
ing discontent  within  a  given  country.  It  would  be  unwise 
for  the  League  to  attempt  actually  to  interfere  by  force  in 
the  domestic  affairs  of  its  members,  and  while  the  provision 
in  question  would  bind  the  members  of  the  League  to  submit 
to  an  inquiry,  the  tribunal  would  not  pass  upon  the  merits 
of  the  case.  The  suggestion  rests  on  the  idea  that  publicity 
alone  tends  to  correct  abuses. 

The  police  force  (army  and  navy)  at  the  disposition  of 
the  League  should  be  a  federal  force,  supported  and  con- 
trolled by  the  League.  To  have  it  constituted  of  quotas 
contributed  by  the  respective  members  of  the  League  when 
required,  would  lead  to  jealousies  and  uncertainty.  It 
should  be  overwhelmingly  stronger  than  the  military  and 
naval  forces  of  any  one  member  of  the  League. 
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An  Executive  Council  would  be  a  necessity  from  the 
beginning,  and  the  need  of  a  deliberative  assembly  would 
probably  soon  appear.  Agreement  on  a  method  of  con- 
stituting the  former  might  prove  difficult.  The  latter  is 
already  found  in  embryo  in  the  Hague  Conference  and 
the  Interparliamentary  Union. 

But  all  else  here  discussed  is  subordinate  to  the  one  essen- 
tial that  the  League  embrace  all  or  nearly  all  the  progressive 
nations.  If  that  essential  is  realized,  its  various  problems, 
including  the  question  of  its  organization  and  functions, 
may  be  faced  with  confidence.  The  united  purpose  of  the 
civilized  world  may  confidently  be  counted  upon  to  solve 
them  all,  and  to  solve  them  wisely. 

Unless  it  has  the  adhesion  of  all  or  nearly  all  the  pro- 
gressive nations  from  the  very  beginning,  it  had  best  not 
be  instituted.  Its  failure  would  cost  the  world  too  much 
in  the  direction  indicated  and  in  an  indefinite  postponement 
of  a  properly  constituted  League,  which,  by  crowning  other 
international  institutions,  is  the  hope  of  the  world  for  more 
enduring  peace. 

The  present  war  illustrates  the  need  of  a  Leagvte  of  Peace 
and  of  its  possibilities.  For  example,  when  the  situation 
was  threatening,  Russia  expressed  to  England  (July  25) 
the  view  that  Germany  would  not  go  to  war  if  convinced 
that  England  would  take  part  in  it,  and  Italy  (July  27) 
intimated  to  France  that  she  (Italy)  shared  this  opinion. 
How  much  stronger  Germany's  motive  to  hesitate  and  how 
much  more  likely  would  she  have  been  to  have  accepted 
Sir  Edward  Grey's  proposals  for  a  peaceful  solution  of  the 
dispute  if  confronted  with  the  alternative  of  being  com- 
pelled, with  her  single  ally,  to  face  the  civilized  world ! 
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The  present  moment,  when  the  horror  of  war  is  borne 
in  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  as  never  before,  when 
the  very  nerves  of  the  world  are  exposed,  may  be  the  most 
opportune  time  to  attempt  to  get  from  the  nations  a  promise 
to  set  it  up,  the  League  to  come  into  operation  only  after 
the  war.  A  great  neutral  nation  is  alone  fitted  to  undertake 
this  task.  And  it  is  possible  that  unless  advantage  be  taken 
of  the  present  situation  the  world  may  wait  for  genera- 
tions for  this  promising  institution. 

But  the  formation  of  a  League  of  Peace  will  be  attended 
with  difficulties  which  may  prove  insurmountable,  difficul- 
ties arising  partly  from  the  genuine  fear  lest  such  a  league 
will  abuse  its  powers,  but  principally  from  national  preju- 
dice and  reluctance  to  surrender  any  jot  or  tittle  of  national 
sovereignty. 

Experience  has  shown  that  true  liberty  within  the  State 
can  be  secured  only  by  the  surrender  of  the  privilege  and 
license  obtaining  in  more  primitive  society.  In  the  same 
way  experience  is  bringing  out  the  fact  that  there  can  be 
no  true  liberty  in  the  society  of  nations  unless  there  is  a 
surrender  of  the  doctrine  of  absolute  sovereignty  and  inde- 
pendence of  action.  The  difficulty  will  lie  in  convincing 
the  powerful  nations  of  this  fact. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  promising  project  of  the  World 
Court  may  prove  to  be  the  instrument  through  which  in 
time  we  will  realize  in  some  measure  what  we  are  here 
seeking. 

Instituted  as  a  voluntary  tribunal,  its  increasing  prestige 
and  the  growth  of  definite  rules  of  international  law,  which 
will  come  as  a  result  of  its  functioning  and  as  a  result  of 
the  codification  of  certain  spheres  of  international  law  in- 
vited by  the  very  existence  of  the  Court,  may  bring  the 
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world  to  a  point  where  it  will  become  impatient  of  disre- 
gard of  law  and  will  organize  to  visit  proper  penalties  on 
the  lawbreaker. 

When  this  moment  arrives  the  Court  will  lay  aside  its  . 
voluntary  character  and  be  vested  withi  the  full  judicial 
power  of  the  society  of  nations,  enjoying  jurisdiction  over 
all  justiciable  disputes  between  nations,  just  as  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  enjoys  jurisdiction  over  all 
justiciable  disputes  between  the  separate  States  of  the 
Union.* 

The  need  of  a  League  to  confer  this  power  on  the  Court 
and  to  provide  a  sanction  will  then  be  so  manifest  that  the 
project  may  bring  its  own  fulfillment. 

Moreover,  political  questions  must  always  remain  outside 
of  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  Court,  and  to  prevent  war 
over  such  questions  we  are  again  confronted  with  the  ulti- 
mate need  of  a  League. 

*  See  Justice  Brewer's  decision  in  Ks.  vs.  Colo.  206  U.  S.  46. 
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SPECIAL  NOTICE. 


The  American  Society  for  Judicial  Settlement  of  International  Dis- 
putes was  formed  in  1910  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  establish- 
ment of  a  judicial  tribunal  which  would  perform  for  the  nations  of 
the  civilized  world  a  similar  service  to  that  which  is  given  by  ordinary 
courts  to  individuals,  and  of  encouraging  recourse  to  such  a  tribunal 
after  its  establishment. 

The  Society  has  now  been  in  existence  for  four  years. 

During  this  period  there  have  been  four  annual  conferences,  the 
printed  proceedings  of  which  have  been  a  valuable  acquisition  to 
libraries  and  to  all  interested  in  the  development  of  judicial  settlement 
and  of  international  law ;  men  of  distinguished  ability  and  unquestioned 
influence  contributed  the  papers,  some  of  which  have  been  voluntarily 
translated  into  French,  German,  Italian  and  Spanish. 

Twenty  quarterly  pamphlets,  each  containing  an  appropriate 
monograph  by  some  acknowledged  authority  on  subjects  tending  to 
advance  the  purpose  of  the  Society,  have  been  issued,  not  only  to  mem- 
bers, but  to  a  carefully  selected  list  of  30,000  names,  including  the 
leading  law  schools  and  universities,  throughout  the  world. 

A  copy  of  all  publications  is  sent  to  the  foreign  office  of  every  nation 
and  to  the  heads  of  foreign  legations  in  Washington. 

There  is  a  widespread  and  growing  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
Society.  Hardly  a  day  passes  without  requests  not  only  from  America 
but  from  many  parts  of  the  world  for  copies  of  the  pamphlets,  which 
are  always  sent  free  of  charge.  The  Officers  and  Executive  Com- 
mittee are  much  gratified  at  the  interest  awakened  by  their  efi^orts, 
but  are  obliged  to  issue  an  earnest  appeal  for  contributing  members  in 
order  to  continue  the  work  on  the  present  scale. 

The  object  of  the  founders  of  the  Society  was  to  give  it  a  large  fol- 
lowing, and  so  there  were  three  classes  of  membership  established 
(Life,  Sustaining,  and  Annual),  with  equal  privileges,  leaving  each 
member  to  determine  what  he  would  give,  and  in  order  that  it  might 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  none,  the  subscription  for  annual  membership 
was  fixed  at  one  dollar.  At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  obtain  a  more 
adequate  income,  a  Sustaining  Membership  at  ten  dollars  a  year  was 
established.  But  for  the  generosity  of  one  or  two  members,  the  work 
could  not  have  been  brought  up  to  its  present  standard.  While  there 
has  been  a  verv  gratifying  response  to  the  appeals  for  membership,  the 
income  from  this  source  is  hardly  more  than  enough  to  pay  for  postage 
and  the  cost  of  addressing  envelopes. 

You  are  therefore  requested  to  do  what  you  can  to  help  the  cause : 

1.  By  sending  your  subscription  for  membership,  if  you  are  not 
already  a  member. 

2.  By  asking  your  friends  to  become  members. 

3.  By  furnishing  lists  of  names  of  residents  of  your  community 
who  would  be  likely  to  take  an  interest  in  the  work. 

Any  further  information  will  be  furnished  upon  application  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary,  Tunstall  Smith,  "The  Preston,"  Baltimore,  Md. 
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